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great despotic civilizations of the ancient
world ? Our view is that modern industry is
the fruit of invention of a very high order ;
and this extraordinary inventiveness is
directly due to the development of indi-
vidual initiative and individual versatility
of mind, elicited by a new spirit of liberty
that is partly religious in origin. Indeed,
we will go farther, and say that the modern
industrial revolution has a different be-
ginning and a different direction from that
of the industrial movements in ancient
civilizations. It arose through no national
necessity. The fact is that the best minds
could not help inventing, any more than
they could help thinking.

The remarkable achievement of free enter-
prise in the transformation of industry

The whole character of the social and
economic life of the people in modern na-
tions is to an almost incredible degree the
product of changes which have taken place
within less than two centuries, and which
first gained headway in England. The
freeing of the human spirit from the thral-
dom of medieval ignorance and religious
and political despotism resulted in many
humanitarian movements, and especially
in an agitation for the abolition of human
slavery. It is questionable, however,
whether this agitation could have succeeded
if the genius of the freest of the great
nations then existing had not proceeded
to invent and build wonderful iron slaves
that could do much of the hard, brutalizing
work, the necessity for which had always
kept a large part of the human race in
mental and physical subjection. At first
the new machines were driven by the force
of running water, but very quickly another
inventor, James Watt, gave to the world
the new power of steam, which now saves
so much muscle and makes possible so
many feats which muscle not thus aided
could never have achieved. All that ma-
chinery and mechanical power mean to
modern life goes back in a real sense to
the English industrial revolution of the
eighteenth century, and a large part of
it to inventions made by Englishmen and
Americans in the short space, historically
speaking, of little more than a century.

At the same time that industrial processes
and economic life were being transformed,
the increased productivity of English in-
diiRtry under the iiew methods enabled the
nation to carry to a successful conclusion
the great Napoleonic wars, and to save
western Europe from the menace of a mili-
tary despotism. The transition period,
to be sure, was one of much .suffering in
England, but it is wrong to ascribe this
entirely to the new inventions or the growth
of "capitalism," as some writers have been
inclined to do. The wars of the time cost
more than the total wealth of the country
had been when they broke out, and at the
same time there was an unprecedented
series of crop failures, while the foreign trade
on which England was already largely de-
pendent for food was seriously crippled.

How a continent was conquered from the
wilderness by individual initiative

While the most democratic of the Old
World nations was revolutionizing industry
and transforming the character of human
life, a group of its colonies threw off their
allegiance, set up for themselves on a still
more democratic system, and undertook
to win a wilderness for civilization. In-
spired by the most intense individualism
the world has seen, the people of America
have gone resistlessly forward, pushing
the frontier farther and farther west and
transforming frontier life into ordered so-
ciety a few hundred miles in its rear, until
today our flag floats over an area practi-
cally the size of the whole continent of
Europe. And throughout this great do-
main the people live on a plane of civili-
zation, comfort and refinement which is
now far in advance of that of much of
the Old World, from which our civilization
was originally drawn. Much indeed has
been crudely and even blunderingly done,
but on the whole the result, and the expe-
dition with which it has been accomplished,
are out of all comparison with anything
the most ideal bureaucracy could have
achieved. Free enterprise makes mistakes,
and often works at cross purposes, but in
the end it finds a way, and performs won-
ders which an organized despotism would
declare to be beyond the powers of man.